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I was raised A Quaker in the lush farmlands of Bucks 
County, just 25 miles north of Philadelphia. We were a 
family of first, second, and third cousins, many of whom 
attended the same Quaker schools and colleges and joined each 
other in family reunions. We used the plain language—thee, 
thy, and thine. We eschewed TV and material gluttony. But 
most important we believed in nonviolence, social reform, and 
finding God through the inner light in silent meeting for 
worship, without the necessity of a minister. In wars, the men of 
my family proudly did their duty through alternative service, 
doing the work left behind by men who chose to fight. During 
World War II my father built roads in New Hampshire, fought 
forest fires in Montana, and supervised the violent ward in a 
mental hospital in Virginia. 

In 1965, as we became more aware of Vietnam as a “conflict,” 
my older brother was called a coward for speaking his feelings 
against war in history class at his public high school. At a local 
Veterans Day parade, our neighbor was vilified for her antiwar 
views as the national head of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. When Norman Morrison, a Quaker, 
immolated himself in front of the Pentagon to protest the war, 
we were horrified. But we also began to understand that the 
problems of this particular war had become impossible to ignore. 

During the late ’60s and early ’70s, I went with my father to 
visit my neighbor, Chris, in prison because he refused to register 
for the draft. I said goodbye to my childhood friend, Tony, as he 
chose to reject the draft and make a new life in Canada at 18.1 
was chastened when I heard that Butch, my 4-H Club presi¬ 
dent—that handsome boy I’d had a crush on at age 12—had died 
as a Marine, leading his men toward enemy fire coming from a 
treeline in Vietnam. Most of the young men I knew were able to 
get college deferments from the draft. But the few I knew or 
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heard about who left for Vietnam as a soldier or medic, or for 
Canada as a resister in exile, or for prison as a draft-card burner 
or antiwar protester, seemed human sacrifices to a war that 
offered little redeeming value. 

It comforted me to be as good a Quaker as possible, by 
organizing moratoriums at my Quaker high school, standing 
quietly in peaceful demonstrations against the war, doing 
guerrilla theater with Vietnam vets in the streets of Washington 
to demonstrate what a raid on a Vietnamese village looked like. 

And I was proud when, in 1972, my cousin Rick Thompson 
decided that he had to go to Vietnam to help in the American 
Friends Service Committee’s medical rehabilitation center in 
Quang Ngai. He did not go as a conscientious objector per¬ 
forming alternative service; he had already sent back his draft 
card to protest the inequities he saw in the workings of the draft. 
But he did feel morally obligated to help the victims of this war 
that was defining our generation. We knew, but tried to ignore, 
the very real possibility that he might die in Vietnam. 

Rick was the son of my father’s sister Margery. Although his 
home was in Missouri, his family often visited us in Pennsylva¬ 
nia. To my brother, my sister, and me, Rick seemed like an 
older brother. He and my brother enjoyed quiet hours birding, 
building camp sites in the woods, and chuckling over the sick 
humor of Mad Magazine. 

I loved Rick for his goofy jokes and worn red baseball cap. 
I remember all of us crammed into the sunny “wayback” of the 
’57 Pontiac station wagon, on our way to see the Phillies or to 
swim at the beach in New Jersey. 

When he boarded at Westtown, the Quaker high school not 
far from us, Rick visited our family faithfully, enjoying long 
talks into the night, and helping us with repairs around the 
house. He grew into a long, lean runner. One year, during spring 
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break and the following summer, he stayed with us and worked 
with a welder in the next town. He would jog the three miles back 
to our house late in the afternoon, and eat half a jar of peanut 
butter at our kitchen table while he told me about metal-smithing 
and how his boss had fled Germany in World War II and 
become a Quaker like us. 

We children were taught at a young age that we had a certain 
legacy to uphold. My father s family had become Quakers in the 
18 th century. One of them—George Washington Taylor—sold 
cotton goods in Philadelphia’s “Free Market,” stipulating that 
he would not knowingly buy cotton picked by slaves, and so he 
bought cotton from the Caribbean until irate competitors ran¬ 
sacked and burned his store. Other Taylors became lawyers and 
businessmen in the city, or farmers in Chester County, or 
teachers. They were well-educated, proudly religious people. 

The exemplum of their sobriety, citzenship, and eloquence in 
the 20th century was Francis Taylor, the father of Rick’s mother 
and of my father. 

His law office looked out at the statue of “Billy Penn” atop 
Philadelphia’s City Hall. He presided over the Cheltenham 
National Bank, and over the Cheltenham Friends Meeting, both 
of which he’d founded. As a Quaker minister, he was asked by his 
fellow Quaker, President Hoover, to preside over a Quaker 
worship in Washington. His children were perhaps most proud 
that as a prominent Democrat in Philadelphia, FrancisTaylorwas 
asked to give the opening prayer before Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was renominated at the 1936 convention. 

Grandfather Taylor died before we grandchildren were born, 
but we knew all about him. He valued service, learning, ritual, 
and historical recall. His children would spend their lives trying 
to live up to his example as a “good Quaker,” and they passed that 
pride and anxiety on to us, their children. 
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In 1967, as a freshman at Iowa State University, Rick met 
Nan Schroeder, a Congregationalist “PK” (preacher’s kid). She 
was already an activist, rallying against the war, joining early 
women’s consciousness-raising groups. She took Rick to his first 
anti-war rally on campus. She remembers, “He would beg me 
not to be so involved.” Although Rick had helped organize a trip 
from Westtown to a protest at the Pentagon, “Rick thought that 
draft resistance was bad and dangerous. He had registered as a 
Conscientious Objector and he felt comfortable with that.” 

But pretty soon he changed, Nan says. “He felt that consci¬ 
entious objector status was just a privilege, unjusdy unavailable 
to all qualified 18-year-olds.” Soon Rick began to draft-counsel 
others, and by his senior year he sent back his draft card, then 
refused to pay his telephone taxes—dubbed as the tax that paid 
for the war. 

In his letter to his hometown Draft Board Rick denounced 
the Selective Service System as “selectively parasitic on the 
disadvantaged of our society.” Only the financially secure, he 
said, could consider exemption from service. “The privileged 
have access to the professional assistance of doctors, lawyers, and 
draft counselors, and to select deferments as reservists, students, 
clergy, and some occupations.” 

Equally troubling to him was how select a group was recog¬ 
nized as holding “valid” conscientious opposition to war. “In our 
predominantly Christian country, everyone ought to be pre¬ 
sumed a conscientious objector. Our national character presently 
negates Christ’s teachings (Matthew 5:9,5:39,5:44); violence is 
evil and perverse in nature. The Selective Service System compels 
persons to align themselves with hatred instead of love, deception 
instead of integrity and servitude instead of freedom.” 

He considered the lottery, recently introduced to make Selec¬ 
tive Service more impartial, particularly despicable. “I am to 
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consider myself fortunate because I ‘lucked out’ with a high 
number.” But, he said, “No one wins in such a perverse game of 
chance.” He invoked Minute 29 of the Philadelphia Quaker 
Yearly Meeting of 1968: 

Friends agree that conscription is evil and we con¬ 
demn the system. We are called to be obedient under 
Divine leading to refuse participation in the armed 
forces and military training; [and] ... to withhold 
cooperation with conscription. Each individual faced 
with conscription must be led by his conscience to 
decide what his response must be. 

Sending back his draft card, Rick said, was his “response to a 
disquieted conscience.” 

In the months leading up to this letter, Rick fell in love with 
a sophomore known as “Fritz”—Linda Fritz, a tall, smart, and 
gregarious westerner. She answered his ad in the university 
newspaper, recruiting new members for the University Lectures 
Committee. Rick cooked dinner for her, which she remembers 
as “a lot of rice including rice with brown sugar and cream for 
dessert!” Within a month, Rick sent Linda a hand-drawn 
cartoon within a meticulously constructed birthday card, and she 
was “over the moon!” 

Linda helped Rick as he chaired a National Affairs sympo¬ 
sium on “Indians: First Americans Last,” which, he explained in 
a letter to our family, included lectures, Mesquakie high school 
students dancing, and Buffy Sainte-Marie singing to raise 
financial aid for Native Americans. The media and regional 
response was good, and Rick was most proud that they recruited 
four Native American high school students to Iowa State Uni¬ 
versity. “The U. says if we get the students they’ll get the 
bread,” he wrote. In a study for the university, he outlined the 
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necessary personnel, financial aid, and special study help the 
university would need to implement the continued recruitment 
of Native Americans. Later the newly formed United Native 
American Student Association at ISU would establish an annual 
symposium on Native American culture in Rick's honor. 

After his graduation in May 1971, Rick headed for Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. to serve as an intern for the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. He studied the history of Quaker lobbyists 
in the capital, and wrote reports on Native American legislation. 
On most evenings he wrote in a journal, working his way 
through feelings, observations, and quandaries. He described 
his research on the draft, the expenses of the war, abuses against 
blacks, the poor, the elderly, the incarcerated. 

He analyzed the conflicts between housemates in his coop¬ 
erative house and decided he needed to curb his own ability to 
“steam roll people verbally,” as it undercut his commitment to w a 
way of life motivated by love, openness, and understanding.” 
Often he found solace in Quaker meeting where, in the silence, 
he was able to “resolve some of the rigidities which are an 
impasse for me when a stressful situation occurs.” 

I wrote him letters off and on, and once or twice during his 
year in Washington Rick brought Linda Fritz to visit us. We 
were charmed by her humor and smarts and assumed they would 
marry. Clearly they fit together—intellectually, emotionally, 
physically; they already seemed to my younger romantic eyes as 
if they were made for each other. 

But in the late spring of1972 Rick announced he had applied 
and been approved for a position as a generalist for the American 
Friends Service Committee in their rehabilitation center in 
Quang Ngai, Vietnam. In his journal years later I found his 
decision had come after months of inner debate. He was torn by 
worries of the risks involved, his parents' hopes he would instead 
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go to graduate school and marry, and his love for Fritz, whom he 
was leaving behind, perhaps for good. He argued vehemently 
with his parents about why he should go to Vietnam when he had 
safer ways to serve. 

His father had served in the Navy in World War II but 
had attended Westtown where he met Marge, the daughter of 
my Quaker minister grandfather and the sister of my father, 
a Conscientious Objector in WWII. Larry and Marge wished 
Rick would abide by the law and be a C.O. performing alterna¬ 
tive service. But they also understood that he would have to 
choose as his conscience led him, as did most young men 
in his generation, 

On some primal level Rick felt compelled by the offer to work 
in the midst of war, to know better what his Quaker upbringing 
had denounced. In his journal, he mused: 

It has occurred to me that despite the horrors ofwar, the 
folly of [using it as a way of] resolving conflicts, and my 
own avowed commitment to non-violence, armed war¬ 
fare is a vortex drawing persons of all persuasions to its 
center. Regardless of attitude: civilian, victim, soldier, 
pacifist, mercenary, whatever, we [are] attracted and 
excited by the chaos, the elemental reactions, and the 
destruction. 

I am no different. I want to go to Vietnam for 
multifarious motivations. Yet underneath the pro¬ 
fessed reasons, I feel an attraction to observe war. I 
want to know, just what is this behavior devoid of 
reason which I have utterly denied. 

He also wanted to stretch himself, to find out how far he 
could go, physically, emotionally, intellectually. Two summers 
earlier he'd bicycled alone from his home in Kansas City, 
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Missouri, across the plains and desert to Los Angeles, pushing 
his body and his resourcefulness to the limit. Now he wanted a 
more significant mission. Quang Ngai offered a chance to help 
others in a concrete way in the most threatening circumstance of 
his generation. On July 31, 1972, writing in his journal, Rick 
finally declared he was ready: 

I am prepared to head abroad. IVe been preparing 
since I was little and first read adventure stories of 
alien places. Then as I grew older I longed to be old 
enough to venture out on my own. 

Never being wealthy enough to go in style IVe 
sought other means: hitchhiking, cycling, etc. The 
freedom I now enjoy and bear is my most precious 
asset. I could no more relinquish this than remove my 
right arm. As time passes I shall modify it, but for now 
I am ready to go. My responsibilities are minimal— 
negligible except for those I have chosen to assume: my 
commitment to Linda, to AFSC, to my family, and 
above all to the Light Within, which hopefully will 
guide me more fully in the years to come. I am excited, 

I am apprehensive, I am open to what may result. 

Linda Fritz joined Rick while he spent the last two weeks of 
July with his parents, his younger sister Susie, older sister Terrie, 
and her husband Bill at the family’s lake cabin in Minnesota. 
Despite his parents’ repeated reservations about Rick’s choice, 
they remember the final visit as pleasant and fun, including a 
canoe trip on which Rick proved himself a tough taskmaster, 
yelling to his mother in the bow, “C’mon Mom, paddle harder!” 
Terrie remembers it as a time of anxious camaraderie, barely 
tempered by the news that she was pregnant with the first 
grandchild in the family. 
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Linda says she was determined to be brave: 

I felt desperate about Rick’s leaving but I never told 
him I didn’t think he should go. While I couldn’t bear 
the thought of him being in Vietnam, I trusted him 
to have made the right decision. To me it demon¬ 
strated the ultimate courage to have openly defied his 
Draft Board (even when he was not in imminent 
danger of being drafted) and then to choose to go to 
Vietnam on his own terms! 

When we said good-bye at the little airport in 
Brainerd, Minnesota, I sobbed as I could never 
remember sobbing. 

I remember Rick’s last visit with our family in August of1972, 
before he left—his great grin and teasing gibes. We settled into 
the wooden lawn chairs on the terrace and talked for hours—my 
dad and Rick sharing off-color jokes, making respectful fun of 
teachers and old Quakers they both knew at Westtown. We 
talked about the war, about Nixon’s scurrilous attitudes, about 
Grandfather Taylor who had set the family standard for good 
works and tough moral business sense. 

Now Rick was going off to Vietnam because as a Quaker 
he had decided he could not not go, to somehow help in this 
crucible of a war. We were scared, but hopeful; we tried to see 
it as another kind of workcamp—a common experience for 
young Quakers in various parts of the world. Rick trained 
briefly at Pendle Hill, the Quaker center near Philadelphia. 
Then, after a last phone call with Linda—“an endless series of 
good-byes and expressions of love—a call without end,” he 
wrote in his journal, he took off, bearing medicines, to 
his new life as a generalist at the Quang Ngai Rehabilitation 
Center. 
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While Rick was flying off to a world many of us only thought 
about, I was traveling to the rocky coast of Maine to visit the 
family of my father's best friend, who owned a regal “cottage” 
with 20-some rooms, a wrap-around porch with robin's egg blue 
ceiling, and a view of “the thoroughfare” between Vinylhaven 
and North Haven Islands. I took with me my best friend from 
college and our boyfriends. While Rick was walking into the 
trials of helping to clean up the mess left behind by the war in 
Vietnam, I was leaving a summer job for a brief respite before 
heading back to college. My days were filled with sailing, 
woodland walks, sunning, ping pong in the boathouse, cooking 
lobsters, and long conversational dinners which erupted occa¬ 
sionally into edgy mock battles over politics. 

Tom Ambler, our happy contrarian of a host, was for Nixon 
in the upcoming election, and his spirited wife Pat was for 
McGovern, as were we college students. Sometimes we teased 
Tom for his condescending confidence in a position with which 
we didn't agree. But mostly we suppressed our politics for the 
unequivocal pleasure of living such an elegantly self-indulgent 
life for a week. I thought about Rick, but with no worry. 

I had enjoyed that long evening with him on my parents' 
terrace in Pennsylvania before he left for Vietnam. My image of 
him—tall, lean, white t-shirt and blue jeans, long hair and 
irresistible grin—was etched comfortingly in my mind. 

In Vietnam Rick faced a life the exact opposite of mine— 
one where physical comforts were few, security was always in 
doubt, love was on hold, and every moment was an education 
in the unfamiliar. Saigon was a military garrison—sand-bagged, 
barb-wired, the streets crowded with refugees, whizzing cycles, 
armed soldiers, and the stink of raw sewage. The AFSC rehabili¬ 
tation center adjoined a hospital at Quang Ngai, near the coast, 
almost half-way between Saigon and Hanoi. Rick's new home 
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included a modest operating room, a prosthetics shop, a wheel¬ 
chair and crutch-making shop, and a hostel for amputees await¬ 
ing limbs. In the hospital nearby was a paraplegic ward and a 
burn ward. 

On the door leading to the physical therapy area, a sign put up 
by the staff read: “No weapons, please. Ninety per cent of the 
patients in this center have suffered injuries caused by weapons. 
Please leave yours outside.” 

As Rick explained in a letter to us, besides the supervisory 
team of a doctor and other American Friends Service Commit¬ 
tee employees, many of the workers were former patients. 

In all of World War II, 22,000 American soldiers were 
disabled. In the Vietnam War, 80,000 Vietnamese had lost an 
arm or a leg by 1972. In Saigon the World Rehabilitation Fund 
turned out 1,300 artificial limbs a month. The Quang Ngai 
center was smaller but serving a similar set of needs. On a typical 
day the list of patients read: “10 artillery, 12 land mines, 2 
grenade, 5 gunshot, 1 from a plane, 1 mortar, and 8 other.” Most 
of the plastic arms and legs created at the center were not for new 
patients: Children outgrew legs like they outgrow shoes, and 
needed to be refitted every six months. A lot of grown-up 
patients returned too, not for refitting but because they kept 
getting wounded. 

Rick plunged into his new duties. He fixed everything: tools, 
machines, electricity, the VW bus; and he learned Vietnamese so 
he could negotiate and run errands for the team. In the village the 
Vietnamese stared and sometimes a child threw a rock, but soon 
villagers in Quang Ngai came to know Rick as a tall, friendly guy 
on a motorbike who chatted and bargained. 

Whenever he could, he flew to Saigon for errands and to 
escort patients. His new teammates liked him for his enthusiasm 
and humor. They quickly came to depend on his skills in 
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repairing everything. He'd bounce back in from a trip to DaN ang 
and yell, “Hi Gang! I'm back! What's broken!” He loved the 
adventure of it all, even as he was depressed by wards full of 
children without limbs. Though it was the fall of 1972 when 
peace talks and “pacification” were supposedly slowing the war, 
artillery fire shook his room at night. As he observed in his 
journal, “The war that is winding down at home is in full swing 
here. The center has more patients than ever now.” 

The AFSC mission to heal anyone in need, while sympathiz¬ 
ing with the oppressed, led it constantly into contacts with 
activists and social workers. Besides repairing bodies, the team 
met former political prisoners, helped reunite sundered families, 
and tried to avoid trouble with the local authorities, who for the 
most part thought the staff were “nice kids,” even if they incited 
the occasional demand for identification papers. 

Rick watched some tense negotiations and began to understand 
the relationship of noncombatant Americans to the Vietnamese. 
Each side was an enigma to the other so all dynamics seemed 
tenuous. Each interaction became essentially economic, based on 
services or bribes rendered. As he navigated around the distrust of 
all Americans in Vietnam, he began to see that “we are not on 
a mission of service; we are in an endurance marathon, involuntarily 
atoning for the sin of entering the Vietnamese culture.” 

Rick was particularly confused by the interdependency of 
pacifist and military agencies such as sharing air flights and mail 
privileges with CIA operations. No one seemed to know who was 
responsible for what. In his journal he tried to make sense of it all: 

One of the most irrational realizations is that the 
Americans here are largely nice, open, even moralis¬ 
tic individuals, yet they are the representatives of 
American involvement in SE Asia. These people, 
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who in the States, to the “peace movement,” have 
(consciously or unconsciously) the appearance of 
demonic, depraved, unconscionable people, in reality 
do not have these attributes. There comes over one a 
fear of not being able to pin the blame on anyone for 
this war. It is a nagging fear, for we have already 
exonerated the Vietnam Veterans in our minds.... I 
cannot help but come back to an unsettling percep¬ 
tion that this war has a momentum all its own which 
defies rational explanation and makes me concerned 
that instead of observing a drama at its climax (where 
justice triumphs, villains are overcome, etc.), I am a 
participant in the absurd. I have stepped behind the 
looking glass. 

At night, in his tiny bedroom, lying on a foam pad 
covered with a grass mat, Rick smoked his pipe, shot cockroaches 
with rubber bands, watched spiders spin webs, coped with fre¬ 
quent stomach illnesses, wrote journals, and created audio tapes 
for family and Linda to stave off the loneliness of being the only 
single American staff member. As he adjusted to the strange, 
haunting life in Quang Ngai and Saigon, Rick read voraciously— 
The Pedagogy of the Oppressed y histories of the war, Frances 
Fitzgerald's Fire in the Lake y James Michener s The Drifters . 

He began to feel far away from his world back home in every 
way—physically, spiritually, emotionally. Confined to secure 
areas within the war zone, he missed the freedom to roam; 
knowing it was autumn at home, he now felt caught in perpetual 
summer. In the cacophony of the city, he missed the quiet of 
Quaker meetings. Immersed in new ways of eating, talking, 
behaving, and understanding, he felt set loose on a rudderless 
raft, at the mercy of chance, long departed from familiar land- 
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marks. One night, as he wrote, he felt intensely “the lack of 
recollection stimulation/” 

There is nothing here to recall my past, to link me with 
that which is familiar. I have to consciously recall 
memories. I feel cut-off from any sense of awareness, 
adrift in alien stimuli. 

Each new phenomenon must be considered care¬ 
fully, drawing on the paucity of experience I have 
attained. This leaves me strung out and isolated. 

Then Rick quoted some lines that sound more like hymns, 
perhaps from “the Quaker Calendar” my mother sent him. 
“Father give thy benediction, give thy peace before we part. Fill 
our minds with truth’s conviction, calm with trust each anxious 
heart.” “Peace which passeth understanding, on our waiting 
spirits send.” 

In these lines I hear Rick, in the act of writing in his journal, 
creating a Quaker Meeting for himself—burrowing down into that 
quiet center which calms as the heart slows and one finally lets 
go of the demands and worries of ones outside life. So many of 
Ricks and my childhood Sunday mornings were spent in cool, 
white-walled Quaker Meetings, filled only with simple wooden 
benches, families and individuals and couples sitting quietly, 
watching our thoughts or the meditative faces of the Elders on the 
Facing Bench, learning to wade past superficial concerns to a 
deeper place of uncluttered peace. Now, far away from the Quaker 
Meetings of Philadelphia, Westtown, Iowa, and Washington, 
Rick could recreate their comfort through hearing the hymns of 
Quaker Sunday School as he wrote their lines in his journal. 

Although he was always cheerful and upbeat with his col¬ 
leagues and in his work, in these first few months his outlook 
changed and his relationship with Linda Fritz began to falter. 
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They had been writing to each other since he left. But slowly, 
inexorably, he became preoccupied with the demands of his 
immediate job and the people around him. 

Moreover, every action for him now resonated with the war. 
Even a call to Linda on her 21st birthday was imbued for Rick 
with connotations about the military industrial complex. “I rue 
that [the phone call] is patronizing Comsat, which is heavily 
involved in military electronics manufacture, and, in fact, the 
telecommunications satellites were developed to aid the military 
effort here, not for private use.” 

Rick enjoyed the phone call, and he continued to write to Linda 
during his time in Vietnam, but he worried she and her friends 
were romanticizing him and his work in Quang Ngai. He didn’t 
feel like a hero. By now his idealism was tempered daily by real 
compromises and draining demands. He felt far away from 
Linda’s attempts to be a strength for him. Recendy she had sent 
him quotes from Rollo May’s Love and Willy which distinguished 
the “indiscriminate” love attributed to “hippies” from a more 
enduring form oflove, based on choice (will), eros, and friendship. 
She addressed Rick as “thee,” using the Quaker plain language, 
which Rick used with family like us and closest friends, and 
which he had begun to use with Linda in the last year, much to 
her delight. Linda ended her letter with a recognition that Rick 
was probably in a very different mindset than she at that moment, 
but that she hoped her words might help somehow. 

Linda’s words of empathy were apparently hard for Rick to 
hear. Unable to feel the comfort of her love in a physical way, 
realizing the poverty of words to hold on to “the World” back 
home, frustrated by the claustrophobia he could not escape, 
challenged by the demands of his job and language study, he 
could not bear the impotence of the comfort Linda was trying to 
offer. So he began to push her away. As has happened in many 
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a relationship separated by war, or exile, or changing life goals, 
it was a rift both inevitable and heart-breaking, particularly for 
the one left longing. Rick wrote in his journal: 

My greater need at this time is not dealing with love 
between two people in the United States. Rather, I 
now am faced with the alone/loneliness contradic¬ 
tion, as well as what relationships will be worthwhile/ 
detrimental in Vietnam.... My concerns appear so 
concrete, and my relationship to Linda is becoming 
abstracted. The new directions I had hoped we could 
explore mutually, now appear exclusive. My love for 
her continues unabated but there is no stimulus to 
expand it. 

Simultaneously, the harsh lessons of Vietnam were deep¬ 
ening Rick’s alienation from American ways. As he wrote 
epistolary reports to the American Friends Service Committee, 
documenting the progress and concerns of the team and their 
views of the state of the war from Quang Ngai, he became 
particularly interested in what he described as “the American 
industrial-merchandising invasion of Vietnam. At the present 
rate of consumption of foreign goods and services, Vietnam will 
always be at America’s hand,” he wrote. Soon he decided to 
create a slide-show documenting this “neo-colonialist domina¬ 
tion” to be shown along with the AFSC’s slide-show, already 
circulating, about the impact on Vietnam of the North Ameri¬ 
can military industrial complex. 

As the November 1972 re-election of PresidentNixon neared, 
Rick and the team listened to radio reports of a possible cease-fire 
being negotiated between Washington and Hanoi without 
South Vietnamese President Thieu’s involvement. What would 
happen with Thieu out of the loop? 
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Rick noticed more police on the streets, a sign that Thieu 
might be increasing his efforts to hold the country together by 
force. As Rick continued to work everyday with maimed bodies 
from a war that would not stop, his fury grew at what seemed like 
political games being played over peace. 

In his journal, he raged: 

The hollowness of our ends is for all the world to see. 

Who would dare call a shifting of emphasis and power a 
“peace” setdement? Nothing has been resolved except 
that the level of violence is no longer productive to either 
side. Amerika’s arrogance slinks to heaven and I am 
ashamed; ashamed to call it my country, ashamed that my 
family and their friends (and all Americans) aren’t in¬ 
censed, ashamed, that after all the violence, we gloat as if 
something meritorious has been attained. 

In December, after four intense months in Vietnam, it was 
time for a break from his work at Quang Ngai. By coincidence, 
Nan Schroeder, Rick’s first close friend at Iowa State, was now 
teaching English at a women’s college in Kobe, Japan. She 
invited Rick for a respite and a tour of the countryside at 
Christmas. As Rick explained later in a letter to my parents, the 
timing was perfect: “I had reached a sort of cross-roads where 
my initial immersion into Vietnam was completed and I felt a 
vague fatigue and confusion.” He traveled with Nan to Hiroshima 
“my pacifist’s pilgrimage,” Kobe-Osaka, Kyoto, Nara, and 
Tokyo. Nan recalls him “streaking from temples to shrines to 
countryside continuously photographing what he saw.” He 
thrived on the change of pace, but acknowledged in my 
parents’ letter that he didn’t get the physical or mental rest he 
needed. The Quang Ngai program was always on his mind. 

Nan remembers the visit as a wonderful reunion with a guy 
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she had said good-bye to at an earlier stage of life but with 
whom she had more in common now. They had always been 
friends. By the time Rick and Nan met again in Kobe, they had 
both been tempered by other relationships, the existential stress 
of living as a foreigner according to someone else’s rules, and the 
inevitable compromises of age. Nans first impression of Rick 
when she saw him in Japan was that, while he had grown into a 
handsome, strong man, he was clearly aging. In the age of 
“Hair,” he seemed most sensitive about his thinning locks as he 
faced a girl he first knew when he was only a year out of high 
school, with a head full of thick, brown waves. 

Nan also remembers Rick's rejection of American ways was 
full blown by then. “When I pulled out my Adele Davis cook¬ 
book, he went through the ceiling: 'That's what my mother made 
me eat all my life!’ He was rejecting all that.” Like a lot of us at 
that time, Nan understood that Rick “was rebelling from his 
social class, yet he realized he'd benefited from that too.” 

Being close for the first time on foreign soil to someone from 
his past seemed to open the floodgates of his pent-up confusions 
and frustrations. Nan was a willing and sympathetic ear, and on 
their travels together they joked that if they both made it to age 
30 without getting married, then they would live together. 

Soon after Rick returned to Vietnam, in January of 1973, 
Nixon and Kissinger negotiated the cease-fire. Rick gave my 
parents his view from near the front: 

Well, it ain’t quit yet despite what you’re reading in 
the papers. Obviously, I can only speak for this 
province, but there is as much, if not more fighting 
going on now as before the cease-fire. Fifteen min¬ 
utes after the agreement went into effect, the Front 
dropped five rockets into QuangNgai city. .. . There 
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has been no cessation of shelling, and continuous 
movement of tanks, armored personnel carriers 
(APCs), interceptors, troop lorries, and ammunition 
convoys. 

This last First Day we took a drive south along the 
National Highway One and had to turn around when 
we came across two tanks shelling and strafing a 
village near the road. Though we didn't tarry at the 
scene, there was no evidence of return fire. 

So much for Nixon's “peace with honor." I call ’em 
as I see 'em, and this is merely a well camouflaged 
retreat. And, there's no need to prod the American 
military to vacate. They're so hot to dump Vietnam, 
they’re like the bum who, in order to avoid paying for 
the hotel, walks out leaving all his clothes. But, bless 
their purple hearts, they're leaving us some good 
things: a typewriter and lots of medical supplies. 

They’d leave the Quakers the whole lot except that 
they're constrained to give it to the ungrateful greedy 
Government of Viet Nam lackeys. Now we'll have to 
buy it on the black market some time next week. 

For the next few months Rick immersed himself in the 
daily busyness of the rehab center. He worked hard on his 
language skills, kept the automobiles running, helped the South 
Vietnamese staff who crafted artificial limbs in the woodshop, 
repaired machinery, wrote reports, and ran errands. He was finally 
feeling confident doing “the very thing the AFSC sent me out here 
for: to work generally.” In June he typed out a long letter to my 
family, making it clear that after ten months in Quang Ngai, he 
was well into the watershed experience of his life. Whatever plans 
he vaguely had before Vietnam, whatever view of himself he had 
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held dear, they were gone, and he was in limbo, trying to figure out 
the impact of so many changes so fast upon him. 

Quang Ngai, VN 
11 June, 1973 
Dear Taylors, 

Artillery has continued muffled in the distance for 
most of the evening as I have finished reading a book 
entitled Craig and,Joan. It was a powerful, unsettling 
document about two young people who took their 
own lives after the first Moratorium in 1969. It was 
disturbing and yet so close.... How I wish we were 
all together to talk once again. Vietnam has meant a 
rush of changes in my life, adjustments like I’ve never 
had to make before. Outside of a five-man USAID 
contingent, there are now few Americans in town, for 
that matter, few Westerners. 

Beyond the team, there has been the integration 
into the Vietnamese culture and language. There has 
been the whole reassessment of America (It’s a whole 
different bag when seen from the Third World). 

There has been the re-examination of values in a 
more cosmopolitan context, of meeting people who 
end up here and why they come, and what they leave 
behind. 

In all of this I don’t feel particularly frightened or / 

repelled, but, instead, stimulated like never before. 

The attraction to this stimulation leads me to wish 
never to abandon the freshness of it all. Right now I 
am most afraid of falling back into an existence that 
would be securely comfortable and routinized. We 
are the children who have had all that and the ability 
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to abandon it. I feel a release inside myself like I 
haven’t ever experienced. 

A week or so after we received this letter, I was hitchhiking 
though Switzerland before heading for Paris and England, and 
I sat down on a bench at the base of the Jung Frau, Switzerland’s 
highest mountain peak. There, surrounded by green grass, wild 
flowers, fresh warm air, and the most stunning view of a 
mountain I had ever encountered, I studied the photograph Rick 
had sent of him, again in blue-jeans and white t-shirt, leaning 
against a white jeep with the AFSC star painted on its door, his 
arms crossed, his smile more serious now. I sat there in the 
meadow and wrote Rick what turned out to be my last postcard 
to him, musing at the beauty in my life right then and the 
contrast to his life in Vietnam, thanking him for his letter, asking 
him to tell me more, telling him I loved him. 

Soon after he received my card, Nan Schroeder visited him 
for two weeks in August before she headed around the world 
on her way back to the U.S. Rick traveled around Vietnam with 
her before she went on to Bangkok. She says she found the 
tonal language and the remnants of war difficult: 

Being in Vietnam then was tense. It was difficult for 
anyone. There were still lots of weapons on the 
streets, all around you. People would always come up 
to Rick, call him “Mr. America” and taunt him, or ask 
for money. Often they would have a gun and the 
feeling was, “I have a gun, and if you don’t give me 
money, I’ll use it.” Rick spoke Vietnamese very well, 
but those confrontations got to him. 

He understood why they happened—that many 
people did not like the Americans because of the 
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soldiers, but he really didn’t like it, particularly be¬ 
cause he was a pacifist. You were always wondering, 

“Will the next confrontation be dangerous?” So many 
people had been hurt and killed, and they just didn’t 
care anymore. I think it was wearing on Rick, and I 
think traveling with me, who didn’t know Vietnam¬ 
ese, just getting around was hard. Just finding a bus 
or train that actually ran on schedule, or then finding 
they charged us double—he’d get so mad. It was the 
principle, it was unfair. 

But there were light moments in Vietnam as well. Nan 
describes Rick’s grin as he teased Chi Mai, a staff member at the 
Center, and how he “howled” as Keith Brinton, a team leader, 
read a rhyme for Rick’s first year anniversary. On the street, she 
says, Rick loved to bargain, and his favorite expression in 
Vietnamese was, “That’s too expensive for me!” 

In their travels around Vietnam, Nan remembers how thrilled 
Rick was to see Quang Tri and the flag of “the other side.” Like 
the Quakers who had carried medicine to the North Vietnamese 
on the boat Phoenix, like Jane Fonda visiting Hanoi, Rick did not 
see the North Vietnamese as enemies, nor did he see his aid to the 
wounded—no questions asked about affiliations—as improper. 
The Quaker way, the pacifist way, was to see all individuals as 
victims of a politician’s war. We were intruding in a civil war which 
many saw as a continuation of France’s previous war to dominate 
their former colony and all we could do was make matters worse, 
at a horrible cost to our own young men. The only moral response 
was to embrace the humanity of both sides. 

I mention to Nan that friends and family sometimes saw 
Rick’s views as extreme, even rigid at times. Nan understands 
the perception, but insists that Rick was not just a rhetorical 



mouthpiece. “I could see he was getting more severe the older he 
got. But he was really living the issues, so I think he saw himself 
as an authority. You did have to prove yourself to him—defend 
your stance, and be on his intellectual level. I guess I passed 
muster on that score. But he was very opinionated.” 

In November 1973, Rick escorted two girls who were paraple¬ 
gics to a home in Saigon, where they would live and receive 
special care. A monsoon set in and he was stranded in Saigon, 
scrambling for busy work to stave offboredom for several days. 

Finally, on Saturday, November 17th, two pilots decided to 
brave a trip north. One soon turned back because the turbulence 
was too threatening. Rick’s pilot, flying for Air Vietnam, kept 
going. Not long afterwards that plane, lost in slashing rain, 
smashed into the side of a mountain. 

The news that Rick’s plane had crashed was relayed through the 
American Friends Service Committee to the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, trying to reach my Aunt Marge and 
Uncle Lany Thompson in Kansas City, Missouri. On Sunday 
Larry was out of the house keeping busy, while Marge was away 
at a realtors’ convention, so the callers did not get through. On 
Monday morning, my Uncle Larry sat at his breakfast table 
reading the Kansas City Times, and on page 14A he suddenly 
came across a headline that hit a little too close to home: 

“Saigon Loses Plane, 2 Copters; 6 Dead.” 

He started to read, assuming he would read of more military, 
not civilian, losses: 

Saigon (Monday) (AP)— Two South Vietnamese 
helicopters crashed and an observation plane was 
shot down over the weekend, leaving six men dead, 
one missing and another injured, the Saigon com- 
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mand said early today. In a delayed report officials 
said the three military aircraft losses occurred Satur¬ 
day, the same day an Air Vietnam commercial DC3 
was reported missing on a flight between Saigon and 
the northern city of QuangNgai, 350 miles northeast 
of the capital. The Air Vietnam plane carried a crew 
of three and 23 passengers, including a man identi¬ 
fied as Richard Thompson, believed to be an Ameri¬ 
can or European. 

Uncle Larry’s heart stopped. He says now, “I came unglued. 
It just leaped out of the page.” In a panic he called his daughter 
Terrie. She hadn’t heard anything either. She got off the phone 
with her dad so he could make other calls. Terrie turned on the 
radio, and sure enough on the next news broadcast she heard that 
a plane was missing: “Richard Thompson, believed to be an 
American or European ...” Aunt Marge flew quickly back to 
Kansas City to join Larry and their daughter Susie in a tense vigil 
of phone calls which became “grimmer and grimmer.” Larry 
remembers thinking, “Well, it’s a DC-3, a reliable plane, maybe 
it landed on a beach....” 

Linda Fritz was working in her first job as a landscape 
architect, after graduating from ISU, living temporarily at home 
in Phoenix. She had gotten home from work and was in her room 
when her mother came in, took her in her arms, and told her 
she’d had a call from Rick’s parents: Rick’s plane had crashed. 
With leaden fingers, Linda and her mother rifled through the 
week’s newspapers until they too found the story. Linda remem¬ 
bers that besides the numbing grief, in those next hours her 
mother told her for the first time that she had lost a young man 
to World War II; they’d been engaged, but he was shot down 
over Germany. 
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Nan Schroeder had returned to the States only recently, and 
had been in Chicago at a conference. She remembers her parents 
picked her up at the airport in Iowa, “and they just looked so 
terrible, I knew something was wrong. So right there in the 
airport they told me Rick’s plane had crashed. Then I thought 
somehow he had survived—there were a few days there before 
they found his body—I was just in complete denial.” 

At Quang Ngai, Keith Brinton and Claudia Krich, the 
co-leaders of the AFSC team, who had worked and lived with 
Rick for the last seven months, were stunned. They willed 
themselves to organize a search party to find the plane and, they 
presumed, Rick’s body. It was difficult because the plane was 
high in the mountains, in disputed territory west of Chu Lai. But 
finally, after calls between the Quakers, the State Department, 
and the South Vietnamese military, a search party of soldiers and 
local people who knew Rick found the plane in a deep recess of 
cliffs and trees high in the mountains. The day before Thanks¬ 
giving, Rick was identified—the only six-foot-long charred 
body, surrounded by small ones. 

Dozens of people from the rehabilitation center worked 
through the night, creating a massive wooden coffin without 
using a single nail. They filled it with 40 pounds of tea leaves, and 
then, following Eastern tradition, they carefully lowered Rick’s 
body—cleaned and wrapped in muslin by his Vietnamese and 
American friends. Finally they gathered on the front patio of the 
rehabilitation center for a ceremony of sorrow. 

Anh Bich, one of the older Vietnamese nurses, read a poem 
in Vietnamese about Rick, his family, and his life. Anh Canh, 
the Center administrator and a close friend of Rick’s, read a 
statement he had prepared. Then, as they sat in Quaker silence, 
Keith and Claudia and others spoke quietly, in turns, about Rick. 
After awhile they each signed a paper witnessing their presence 
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at the ceremony, drank tea, and, one by one, went home. Two 
friends of Rick's stayed all night, sleeping in front of his coffin 
and altar, keeping the candles and incense lit, according to 
Vietnamese tradition. 

“For many days,” Claudia said in a letter to Marge and Larry, 
“mourners came from many villages to ‘chia buon' or ‘to share 
sadness' with us.” Friends, coworkers, the landlord, patients and 
former patients, brought gifts—an embroidered scroll, wreaths 
made of flowers. The visitors spent hours with the AFSC staff 
sitting in front of his altar, gazing quietly, or talking among 
themselves, and sometimes singing songs that Rick knew. Claudia 
was particularly struck by two very old monks who came from a 
town near Quang Ngai. 

I don’t know how he met them, but they would 
come over now and then and sit with Rick for hours, 
talking back and forth. They were extremely hard to 
understand, so sometimes Rick would just give them 
“Yes, I see” type answers. But the old men didn't mind. 

They loved Rick very much, and appreciated visiting 
with him.... Chi Mai, Rick’s and our dear friend who 
lives with us, met with the old men. They were ex¬ 
tremely sad and mournful, and tom by Rick's death. 

They told Chi Mai an old Chinese saying, “It is very 
wrong when the green shoot dies before the old bamboo 
plant.” How had these old men survived when such a 
strong young man had died, they wondered. We all 
wonder the same thing. 

For days, Claudia said, the whole town of Quang Ngai 
seemed to share in the grief. “Going downtown after Rick's 
death was a moving experience. Dozens of people stopped each 
of us to ask after his* body, or his family, or just to say how sorry 
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they are. These people really understand the sorrow of death, 
because theyve all been through it themselves.” 

Claudia was sure of one thing: “Rick was not afraid of death, 
and was particularly not afraid of flying.” Three weeks before he 
died, the whole team had flown on a small plane through a storm, 
and everyone was concerned, some outright scared. But Rick sat 
there “cool as could be, reading his book, not even noticing what 
was going on in the plane.” Someone asked him how he could 
be so unconcerned. “Look,” he said, “if this plane is going to 
crash, it’s going to crash, and there isn’t a thing we can do about 
it. Whatever is going to happen, why worry about it if you can’t 
stop it?” Knowing Rick’s fatalistic acceptance helped Claudia 
think about the crash. “Flying through the storm would not 
have scared Rick, and then the sudden impact of the crash didn’t 
leave any of the passengers time to think about what had 
happened.” 

The South Vietnamese soldiers who found the bodies took 
photographs to document, for Rick’s family, the cragged ravine, 
high on a mountain side, in which his body and spirit had parted 
company. Larry and Marge remember hearing that Rick’s body 
had been found, and they remember the onslaught of deci¬ 
sions—to embalm or not, a Vietnamese funeral pyre or not, in 
Saigon or in Quang Ngai? Finally, Rick and his massive coffin 
were burned on a funeral pyre, his ashes collected and flown 
home to be buried under the huge old tree with his Taylor family, 
behind the Abington Friends Meeting House in Pennsylvania. 

It wasn’t until 25 years later, when Uncle Larry sent me Rick’s 
journals, that I understood how deeply Rick had assimilated into 
Vietnamese ways, and how passionately he felt his disaffection 
from American culture. Susie, Rick’s sister, feels that even if he 
had lived, he might not have come home, that he was a “lone 
wolf’ who needed to roam, perhaps forever. Nan Schroeder 
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agrees to a point. In Vietnam, she says, “Rick found his place. 
As hard as it was, he found great meaning there working at the 
hospital, helping people.” She feels that if Rick had lived, he 
probably would have stayed in Vietnam a long time. “He loved 
the people, and the country itself which is very beautiful.” 

If he had returned to America at some point, Nan feels he 
would have studied law. “While he resisted his parents’ dreams 
for him, I felt he also had great respect for them. He admired his 
father’s work as a lawyer and I felt that Rick may have used that 
profession around some cause.” Nan feels that Rick’s parents, 
like hers, had given him “a sense of the need to help others, to 
want to make the world a better place, and to have a spiritual 
grounding. Rick took his Quaker beliefs very seriously.” 

Rick’s family survived the trauma of losing the son and 
brother they loved and admired. But like all families who lose a 
child, emotionally they were seared forever. Marge and Larry 
remember that for awhile it helped to tell people, even strangers 
on a plane or at social gatherings, that they had lost a son in 
Vietnam. Marge remembers being at a dinner party when one 
of the guests who had a son in Vietnam made a snide remark 
about antiwar activists. Marge said, quietly but firmly, “It’s a 
controversial war.” And, she says, “They all shut up because they 
suddenly remembered that I had lost a son in Vietnam.” She 
remembers writing to my father, “I wonder if the time will come 
when my last thoughts at night are not about Rick and my first 
thoughts in the morning are not about him.” 

Uncle Larry says the griefbrought Marge and him closer. But for 
a long time he would burst into tears all of a sudden. He talked 
about Rick openly, but most important, he says, he found some 
relief in helping others. He volunteered to work with prisoners as a 
probation officer in Kansas City. He helped in homeless shelters. “I 
made a lot of soup,” he says. Even today, in his 80s, he helps deliver 
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food to house-bound elderly with “Meals on Wheels.” And, he says, 
it helped when an annual memorial lecture on Native American 
Culture was set up at Iowa State University in Rick’s honor. 

When Rick died, his older sister Terrie was home with a 
six- month-old baby. She feels she was somewhat buffered by 
having the baby to distract her, but still she remembers feeling 
as if she was just “going through the motions” sometimes as she 
took care of family business. When her second child was a boy, 
she named him after Rick, and she is pleased he has followed a 
passion close to the heart of the uncle he never met, working as 
an environmentalist. 

In the 1990s Terrie worked in an Army museum near their 
home in El Paso and found herself surrounded by Vietnam 
veterans for the first time. She was used to not mentioning her 
brother because most acquaintances in her Texas life knew little 
of her past or the choices that could lead to such a death. But she 
discovered that one of these vets, a medic in Vietnam, had always 
been a “flaming liberal.” After she tested him a bit, and decided 
she could trust him, she told him about Rick. 

Susie was the little sister Rick adored, scrapped with, and 
chuckled at. When he went off to Westtown or ISU or Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Rick reminded Susie to call him collect anytime 
she had problems with friends or school or their mom and 
dad. She did call, and they both wrote frequently. In letters 
from ISU and Vietnam he counseled her: Make choices to please 
thyself, not other people; avoid aimless parties; value people 
whose religion is a challenge to their lives, not just a crutch or 
“intellectual trip”; remember thee already has the qualities 
necessary for a good life—love and honesty. It was Susie he 
first told about Linda Fritz: “I have an eye on a girl from 
Arizona who’s real nice.” In closing a letter from Vietnam, he 
told her, “I sure miss thy happiness.” 
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When Rick’s plane crashed, Susie crashed too, even as she 
tried to keep up with her college courses. “I found comfort in 
dr ink ing,” she says. “I would drink until the bar closed and 
make sure I had some for Sunday when the bars weren’t open. 
You know that saying ‘Life goes on.’ Not for me. I wanted my 
brother back. I wanted to talk about him but people didn’t know 
what to say or do.” She numbed herself for quite awhile, she 
says, until one day “I realized Rick wouldn’t have wanted me to 
do this, so I went and talked to a doctor and it helped, I guess. 
I don’t really remember. I guess the first year was hardest. It’s still 
hard. We’ve had a wedding, babies, and he wasn’t there to share. 
I think about him daily even after 30 years.” 

For Nan Schroeder McCoy the sorrow of losing Rick was at 
first magnified by her own discomfort being back in the United 
States. “I was just adjusting to being here, and hating it. I was 
thinking about going back to Asia—to Saigon perhaps. 

“When you’re in Asia, and you’re a Westerner, you have 
a unique role. And the countries are more lively, energetic, 
friendly—on the streets people are always talking.” So when she 
lost Rick, the idea of going back to Asia, particularly Saigon, 
was immediately imbued with a sense of loss more than a sense 
of gain. 

Eventually Nan returned to Iowa State for a Masters’ Degree 
in design. She now directs continuing education at the Maryland 
College of Art and Design, while keeping up with her own 
artwork. She is happily married to “a very understanding and 
warm” man who knows about Rick. But for a long time she 
missed “so much of my history.” She couldn’t share those 
memories with Rick, and it wasn’t appropriate to bring them up 
with anyone else. The passage of time helped. Now, besides the 
sadness that he’s gone, she can look back and feel joy that they 
“collided and connected” for a little while. 
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After Rick died, Linda Fritz kept in touch with Rick’s family 
and mine. She chose Cornell University for her graduate work, 
and when she fell in love with an Australian, she moved to 
Sydney with him where they are raising two children and run a 
landscape architecture business. It was hard for Linda to help 
with this essay, particularly to listen to tapes that Rick had sent 
her from Vietnam—his voice on the cassettes still young and 
vibrant, although sometimes tired, his affectionate colloquial¬ 
isms—“Hi kid!” “Love ya!”—so intimately present. Linda re¬ 
members the warmth and embrace of the Taylor and Thompson 
families. She remembers Rick and my father laughing uproari¬ 
ously over favorite New Yorker cartoons. She remembers eating 
fried scrapple at the round kitchen table as my mother bustled 
about. Finally, she remembers visiting my parents after Rick’s 
death, and my father taking her to Rick’s grave at Abington 
Friends Meeting House. ‘Tour father and I spent a long, quiet 
visit there, lying under the trees and remembering a veiy special 
young man.” 

A year after Rick died I was in my last year of college, wrestling 
with the feeling that my logical, fated next step was to go to 
Quang Ngai, to help as Rick had done. Linda Fritz, like a big 
sister, said, ‘Tour family has lost enough. You don’t have to do 
this.” So I went off to teach at a Quaker boys’ school for a few 
years, having learned to attune my antenna to these young men 
of a new generation, wrestling with their own tough choices. 

Nan Schroeder McCoy feels there is still some unfinished 
business in honoring Rick. She pauses a bit, still feeling her 
memory of Rick’s exuberance and intense commitment. “I think 
people like Rick should be honored on that Wall.” 

That Wall. “The Wall” for our generation. My father, before 
he died, expressed the most logical outcome: “It will never 
happen.” 
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But those of us who saw the time and effort Rick spent 
learning the ways of the Vietnamese, helping to repair so 
many broken bodies, sharing his energy, inventiveness, and care 
with countless others, it seems only right. We know that his 
contribution to Vietnam, in the name of pacifism, was at least 
as significant as the efforts of military personnel working in the 
name of the now defunct “domino theory.” We know that, like 
every young man listed on the Wall in Washington, Rick’s fate 
in Vietnam was almost pre-ordained by his religion, family 
history, education, and personality. 

This essay is my Wall for Rick. This is my chance to gaze 
quietly into the life reflected in his journals, his letters, and the 
words of those who loved him. As he once wrote himself into the 
soothing silence of a Quaker meeting within the pages of his 
journal, I now write him into my room, so I can enjoy his energy, 
his humor, and his intense care once again. I hear him at age 23, 
at the moment he knew that he must go to Vietnam: “I am 
excited, I am apprehensive, I am open to what may result.” 
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PENDLEHILL 
WELCOMES YOU 


Pendle Hill is a residential study center and a retreat and 
conference center as well as the publisher of Pendle Hill books 
and pamphlets. Whether for a day or more of solitary contem¬ 
plation, at a workshop, conference, or group retreat, or as full¬ 
time students joining the resident staff and families for one or 
more terms, people of varied religious and cultural backgrounds 
are invited to come to Pendle Hill for the nurture of religious life 
and social service. At Pendle Hill education is thought of in its 
broadest sense—the transforming of persons and society. 

On an informal campus with paths, vegetable garden, and 
many fine trees, Pendle Hill offers a three-term residential 
program from October to June for about 35 persons at any stage 
of life. About half the community are Quakers. Among the rest, 
a wide diversity of faiths, philosophies, and backgrounds brings 
a richness to the dialogue of seeking. 

Each morning community members gather in meeting for 
worship, held in the manner of Friends. Every community 
member participates in the work program, helping with upkeep 
of house and grounds, food preparation, and meal clean up. 
Pendle Hill offers six courses per term in areas including Quaker 
faith and practice, study of scripture, prayer, personal growth, 
peace and social concerns, literature and the arts. Spiritually- 
focused craft and creative expression classes offer special oppor¬ 
tunity for growth and healing. 
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Admission to this residential program is based upon the 
applicant's commitment to learning and readiness to take a 
responsible part in the common life of Pendle Hill. Financial aid 
is available. 

Pendle Hill also offers a full program of short-term events 
through its Extension Program, weekend conferences and re¬ 
treats; summer workshops, conferences, and retreats; a series of 
Monday evening lectures. Persons wishing a short-term expe¬ 
rience in the resident community may come as sojourners. 

Further details for all programs, dates, and fees are available 
from: 


Pendle Hill 
338 Plush Mill Road 
Wallingford, PA 19086-6099. 
phone: 800-742-3150 
www.pendlehill.org 
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Why Pamphlets? 


If you are unfamiliar with Pendle Hill publications, why not 
start a subscription to the pamphlet series? 

One of the basic ideas concerning Pendle Hill is the application 
of the tenets of the Society of Friends to adult education as a 
preparation for usefulness in the field of religion and social 
action. Because it is a Quaker institution, Pendle Hill differs 
radically from a theological seminary or a school for social 
workers. As in the case of other vital movements, small or large, 
the idea motivating this experiment seeks embodiment in 
pamphlets. Pendle Hill pamphlets, like the early Christian or 
the early Quaker tracts, present a variety of viewpoints, all in 
some way derived from another fundamental idea. Variety is 
evidence of life; cold uniformity presages death. 

But why pamphlets? Why not more books, or magazine 
articles, or posters? The typical pamphlet has certain character¬ 
istics which make it an apt vehicle for experimental thought. 
It should be the right length to be read easily at a single 
sitting (9,000 words). It should portray a single thesis without 
wandering from it. It must be concerned with a topic of contem¬ 
porary (though not necessarily topical) importance. And a 
Quaker pamphlet, like a Quaker sermon, must embody a con¬ 
cern. 

Though these qualifications have never been used as a 
systematic checklist by our Publications Committee in choosing 
manuscripts, they have generally applied to the 367 pamphlets 
we have issued since Vincent Nicholson's Cooperation and 
Coercion as Methods of Social Change began our series in 1934. 
Some of these pamphlets have been written by persons who have 
lived and worked at Pendle Hill as students and staff or who have 
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attended conferences or visited as sojourners. Others come from 
a wider community of seekers. 

Approximately 100 pamphlets are still in print. Those older 
pamphlets which have gone out of print are available in photo¬ 
copied form. Please write to the bookstore for a catalog: 

PENDLE HILL BOOKSTORE 
338 Plush Mill Road 
Wallingford, PA 19086-6099 
Phone: (610) 566-4507 x 2 or (800) 742-3150 
e-mail: bookstore@pendlehill.org 


Claremont Friends Library 

_ THEOLOGY LIBRARY 

CLAREMONT, CALIF 

r/'V 
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Pendle Hill Pamphlets Subscription Order Form 


2003Rates: 

6 issues per year 


1 year 

2 years 

3 years 


U.S., Canada, 
Mexico 
$16 
$31 
$45 


Overseas 

Surface 

Air 

$17 

$23 

$32 

$46 

$46 

$58 


P/ease enter my subscription: 

Name_____ 

Street____ 

City_State_ Zip- 

Country_____ 

□ 1 year □ 2 years □ 3 years 

Please enter my gift subscription: 

Name_.__ 

Street___—- 

City__State_ Zip- 

Country_—- 

□ 1 year □ 2 years □ 3 years 

Gift Card from ___ 

Total $_ 

VISA and MasterCard accepted. 

□ Check enclosed □ VISA □ MasterCard 

Name____ 

Card Number____ Exp. Date 

Pendle Hill Publications • Subscriptions 
338 Plush Mill Road • Wallingford, PA 19086-6099 
800-742-3150 or 610 566-4507 x 2 





